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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page go.) 

Ninth Mo. 28th, 1839. Strength was given 
this morning to intercede, that the cloud which 
has for days rested upon me might be dispelled. 
Then to feel this morning, my heart softened and 
access granted, has caused all within me to bow; 
secretly craving a removal of hindering things, 
and that my Heavenly Father’s will be more 
often manifested. 

30th. Humbled under a sense of how I am 
eared for! 

Tenth Mo. 5th. At our Monthly Meeting to- 

we had the company of our dear aged friend 


da 

John Letchworth; also dear Sarah Hillman. 
John has a minute to visit the Monthly Mee 
ings in our Quarter, and Sarah the Particular 
Meetings. Their labors amongst us, I trust, will 


be remembered by some of us. Their commu- 
nications were short but lively. John pressed 
upon us the necessity of seeking durable riches, 
even that which will stand by us when every- 
thing else fails. The young people were the par- 
ticular objects of his concern; holding out to 
these the invitation: “The Spirit and the bride 
say, Come,” &c. Living, saving faith, was Sarah’s 
concern ; sweetly did she comfort the Lord’s poor 
afflicted servants. May we all show our grati- 
tude by doubling our diligence. 

Eleventh Mo. 3rd. Came to the city on a 
little visit to my friends. I attended this morn- 
ing the North Meeting. Two strangers from 
New York State preached abundance. Meeting 
had hardly settled when they commenced, and 
they continued pretty much throughout. A more 
painful meeting, I think, I never sat. It seemed 
to me, nothing but death reigned. Silent wait- 
ing never felt to me more precious. I longed to 

in our own little meeting at home. At the 
afternoon meeting we were favored with quiet- 
ness. All present must have been sensible of its 
value. A dear old Friend told us, it needed not 
words to set forth the preciousness of silence. 

4th was their Quarterly Meeting; which I 
also attended, craving the presence and care of 
our Heavenly Parent, and that He would bless 
our provision, &c. It felt to me, that good was 
very near, if we would only lie low enough to re- 
ceive it. Our dear friend, Elizabeth Evans, was 
excellent in testimony, reviving: “ We have an 
altar whereof they have no right to eat who serve 
the tabernacle,” upon which she enlarged in- 
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structively. For the encouragement of the young 
ople she rehearsed the account we have of 
hadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego, with their 
love and faithfulness to their God. They knew 
that He was able to deliver, even in the midst 
of the burning fiery furnace. She assured us 
that He remains as able as ever He was to help 
and rescue his children, however they may be 
proved ; even though the furnace be heated seven 
times more than it was wont to be heated. She 
believed there were not a few present of the 
visited and called children of our Heavenly 
Father ; and encouraged them to keep near their 
dear Lord, &c., &c. Elizabeth Pitfield followed 
in solemn supplication; craving that a broken 
and contrite sp:rit might be more and more given 
us. Then Thomas Kite delivered a short tes- 
timony, quoting: “There is therefore, now, no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus,” &e. 
5th. Attended the week-day meeting for the 
Northern District. There were two short com- 
munications near the close of the meeting. The 
first Friend that spoke, whom I did not know, 
arose with: The precious solemnity that covered 
the meeting was a renewed evidence that we are 
not a forsaken people, however great, at times, 
our discouragements may be, &c. 8. Hillman 
followed; with the expression of her belief that 
here were dear young people resent, who had 
elt the Wages of sin to eath, but the gift of 
God to be eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Such were encouraged to press forward; 
and reminded that the good Shepherd goeth be- 
fore his sheep, and hath declared, He knows 
them and is known of them. Again, “ As the 
Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father, 
and I lay down my life for the sheep; and other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold, them 
al must bring, and they shall hear my voice, 
and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 
6th. The week-day meeting at Orange street 
I attended, though under discouraged feelings. 
Wm. Evans had excellent service, reviving: 
“My covenant was with him of life and peace, 
and I gave it to him for the fear wherewith he 
feared me, and was afraid before my name.” 
Addressing those advanced in life, said, what an 
unspeakable favor it was, at the winding up of 
time, when all things here cease yielding any 
consolation, to have this covenant of life and 
peace! He entered into tender sympathy with 
tried states present, who had seasons of darkness 
and distress to pass through, and encouraged 
these to remember that His covenant is with the 
night, and as well as with the day ; and also that 
“The foundation of God standeth sure,” &c. 
28th. My heart was made to overflow, under 
a sense of the kindness and love of our Heavenly 
Father towards our little company. I do believe 
He is very near, waiting to bless, if there was 
only a willingness on our part to draw nigh unto 
Him. A little foretaste was this day given of 
what glorious meetings we should have were this 
more our concern. My feeble prayer has been, 
make me, O dearest Father, whatever Thou seest 
fit, Grant an evidence of forgiveness for multi- 
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plied sins and transgressions, which seem at times 
almost ready to overwhelm. 

First Mo. 29th, 1840. This day was Select 
Meeting. At which our friends had the com- 
pany of dear Jacob Green, from Ireland. He 
dined with us, in company with several others; 
and in a little family sitting had something to 
communicate, mite to our dear mother. He 
believed she had verified the truth of the precious 
declaration : A judge of the widow, and a father 
of the fatherless, is God in his holy habitation. 
He spoke comfortingly to us children, saying: 
Think nothing too near or too dear to part with, 
to become lambs of the flock and fold of our 
Heavenly Father. 

30th. Our Monthly Meeting. Our dear friend 
J. Green still with us. He quoted: “ O that thou 
hadst hearkened unto my commandments, then 
had thy peace been as a river, and thy righteous- 
ness as the waves of the sea.” Some present were 
urged, in a very impressive manner, to hearken 
diligently that their souls might live, &., &e. 
A loud call went forth to the careless and indif- 
ferent, to leave the perishing, fading gratifica- 
tions of time, and seek for themselves durable 
riches. He urged us to be not ashamed to be 
found followers of the meek and lowly Lamb, 
showing faith by works. He set forth the peace 
that would flow to the willing and obedient, even 
that which the world, with all its pleasures and 
treasurés, cannot give or take away. The needy 
and afflicted children of our Heavenly Father 
were sweetly remembered. He believed there were 
those who, like Mary formerly, were weeping at 
the sepulchre, and saying secretly, within them- 
selves, “ who shall roll us away the stone!” O, he 
did believe that such as these, though they might 
at times feel very poor, were under the imme- 
diate care and protection of Israel’s Shepherd ; 
and as they keep near Him, He will never 
leave nor forsake them. He revived the lan- 
guage to this class: “ Lovest thou me more than 
these?” and the subsequent command would be, 
if these kept faithful, “Feed my lambs.” How 
have I craved for myself, and my young friends, 
that we may treasure up the favors of this day, 
and profit by them. 

Second Mo. 4th. Came to the city yesterday, 
with my dear mother, and attended Orange St. 
Meeting. Dear E. Evans arose with this passage 
of Scripture: “No man having - his hand to 
the plough and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of heaven;” and that however tried and 
proved we may at times be, ’tis very unsafe to 
cast away our faith and confidence. Remember, 
she says, “The just are to live by faith; and if any 
man draw back my soul shall have no pleasure 
in him.” Early after taking her seat amongst 
us, the circumstance of the children of Israel 
journeying from the land of Egypt to Canaan, 

ad been brought to her remembrance, she be- 
lieved for the encouragement of some now pre- 
sent. The trials, the difficulties they had to en- 
counter! &c., and often had they to walk by 
faith and not by sight. She thought there was 
no need for discouragement in any, &c. She 
also adyerted to the ten men that were sent to 
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spy out this good land: that there were only two 
of them, Caleb and Joshua, that brought back a 
true and faithful account! So it was even to 
the present day; and greatly did she desire and 
plead with us that there might be none found 
amongst us turning back, like a deceitful bow; 
for if this was the case, the Lord would have no 
pleasure in them. This has been a season of in- 
struction to me; and hope I may profit by it. 
In the afternoon proceeded to Evesham, where 
we attended their Monthly Meeting; which was 
to me an interesting occasion. The first part 
was held in silence. In the last, our friend H. W. 
was excellent to parents, respecting the right 
care over their precious children. She believed, 
if they were not careful to bring them up in the 
Truth, that it would be required of them, when 
the language should go forth, what hast thou 
done with those lambs I committed to thy care? 
&c. The subject was a very solemn one, and so 
felt, I trust, by many mothers present. 

9th. Found strength to-day in pouring out 
my tears before my Heavenly Father. Felt the 
eine of thus sitting down to wait upon the 

rd, after a week of busy, bustling care. 

13th. From the feelings that have attended 
my mind for months past, and afresh this morn- 
ing, I believe greater would be my peace had I 
yielded to an apprehension of duty to enter as a 
teacher at Westtown School. But there has been 
a “choosing of my own path,” which has tended 
to land me in weakness and distress. A willing- 
ness is now wrought to go where way opens; or 
to embrace with gladness any thing that will help 
me forward in my good journey, or so that peace 
may be mine. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_———so 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


My Favorite Swamp. 


The poet Montgomery says :— 


“In rustic solitude ’tis sweet 
The earliest flowers of spring to greet,— 
The violet from its tomb, 
The strawberry, creeping at our feet, 
The sorrel’s simple bloom.” 


This is true, as many can testify, but rambles 
which are undertaken later in the season have 
their charms also; and the flowers of summer, as 
well as of spring, are able to awaken pleasurable 
emotions in the lover of nature. 

On the afternoon of Seventh Mo. 3d, I sought 
the recesses of a favorite swamp, the richest lo- 
cality for plants which the progress of cultiva- 
tion has left untouched within a moderate walk 
of our village. Soon after leaving my home, I 
passed a Locust tree, and observed a small with- 
ered branch hanging from it, which readily came 
off with a slight pull. On examining the point 
where it had parted from the tree, I found it had 
been eaten nearly off by some insect which had 
burrowed into its substance. Other branches 
were also seen to be perforated by the same de- 
stroyer, and the bark of the tree was sprinkled 
with the sawdust which had fallen from the holes 
made by these insects. This enemy of the Locust 
is the grub of a very beautiful beetle, the perfect 
insect is velvet-black in color, ornamented with 
transverse yellow bands, and about three-fourths 
of an inch in length. In the Ninth Month they 
may be found collected on the Locust trees 
“ coursing up and down the trunks in pursuit of 
their mates, or to drive away their rivals, and 
stopping every now and then to salute those they 
meet, with a rapid bowing of the shoulders, ac- 
companied by a creaking sound.” The eggs 
which they lay are soon hatched, and the grubs 
bore into the tree. The following summer they 
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change into beetles, which soon disappear after 
laying their eggs. This species is known as the 
Painted Clytus ( Clytus pictus.) 

There is another, rather larger species, called 
the Beautiful Clytus ( Clytus speciosus,) which in 
a similar manner bores into the Sugar’ Maple, 
and in some sections of the country has proved 
very destructive. I have not observed any traces 
of it as yet in our neighborhood, though its 
painted cousin is so abundant that it is rare to 
find a Locust that is uninjured. This is to be 
regretted, for the wood of this tree is as valuable 
as its foliage is elegant. 

A little beyond the Locust tree was a Spruce, 
whose foliage attracted notice by its unhealthy 
look. On closely examining the leaves, I found 
many of them dotted over with white shelly cases, 
in shape like a grain of rice, but only about one- 
sixteenth of an inch in length. In them were 
cast off skins, but I know not what is the form 
of the perfect insect, nor whether they are hurt- 
ful to the tree. 

Leaving behind the lively, but noisy English 
Sparrows that inhabit the village; I saw by the 
road side the still smaller, and domestic Chip- 
ping Sparrow, with its head crowned with chest- 
nut. Along the water-courses the Song Sparrow, 
with its white breast prettily streaked with dark 
brown, flitted among the bushes, and occasionally 
poured forth its sweet song. Another sparrow 
of about the same size, but showing a white 
feather on each side of the tail as it flies, I sup- 
posed to be the Grass Sparrow. ‘The Robins 
were about; and the peculiar note of the Cuckoo 
or Rain-bird sounded from the taller trees. The 
Red-winged Blackbird complained of the intru- 
sion of an unwelcome stranger, and as he slowly 
flew backward and forwards over the meadow, 
displayed the beautiful scarlet shoulder-pieces, 
which relieve the general blackness of his plum- 
age. As I wandered along a run of water, I heard 
the cry peet weet, peet weet of a water-bird, and 
soon I saw his once familiar form on the fence, 
near by, balancing his tail after the fashion of 
this bird. I suppose it was the same species which 
William Bartram once observed courageously 
defending its young against the attacks of a 
Ground Squirrel. “The place was on the river 
shore. The female had thrown herself, with her 
two young behind her, between them and the 
land ; and at every attempt of the enemy to seize 
them by a circuitous sweep, she raised both her 
wings almost perpendicularly, and assuming this 
formidable appearance, rushed towards the squir- 
rel, who, intimidated by this show of resistance, 
instantly retreated, but soon returning, was met 
as before, in front and flank by the resolute bird, 
who with her wings and plumage bristled up, 
seemed swelled to twice her usual size. The 
young crowded together behind her, sensible of 
their peril, moving backwards and forwards as 
she advanced or retreated. In this way the con- 
test endured for about ten minutes, when, as the 
strength of our little heroine began to fail, the 
friendly presence of Bartram put an end to the 
unequal and doubtful contest.” 

In the bushes that bordered the swamp, the 
familiar song of the Maryland Yellow-throat 
awakened pleasant emotions. This is one of the 
few of the warblers that raise their young in our 
latitude, as most of the members of this numer- 
ous family seek more northern climes for this 
purpose. Its general color is a yellow-olive above, 
and bright yellow beneath, and it has a broad 
and conspicuous patch of black on the front, ex- 
tending back over the eyes. Its favorite haunt 
is among the briars and bushes in low and watery 
situations. Nuttall describes its song by the 


syllables, “wetitshee, wetit-shee, wee, which are 
uttered in a lively, earnest manner. In the same 
vicinity the active and graceful Catbird was flit- 
ting about; while in the deeper recesses of the 
adjoining woods the Wood Robin, one of the 
sweetest and most beloved of our songsters, 
poured forth his notes. 


For “* The Friend,”” 


Oliver Sansom. 


(Continued from page 91.) 

Some months after Oliver Sansom’s return 
home from his visit to Ireland, his mind wag 
much turned towards them. He says: “The re 
membrance of Friends in Ireland, and of my 
travels and labors amongst them in the Truth, 
was weighty upon my spirit; and in the sensible 
feeling of the renewings of the love and life of 
my God, which I had often enjoyed among them, 
my heart was overcome and greatly tendered 
towardsthem ;so that I could not contain, but was 
thereby moved, and even constrained to visit them 
with an epistle.” 

In this epistle, written in the Fifth Month, 
1677, along with other good advice, he gives the 
following exhortations : 


“O Friends! watch and stand upon your guard, 
and hold fast your living fresh zeal for the cause 
of the Lord, and be valiant for his truth upon 
the earth.” 

“ And all who do believe in the light of Je 
sus, and walk in it, as their minds are exercised 
in his life and love, the care of the Churches of 
Christ comes upon them daily, for the good of 
the whole body ; that every member may keep 
his place in the body, and wait to know his of- 
fice, even his work and service appointed by the 
Lord. And then, as the eye is kept single in the 
head, Christ Jesus, every one will be serviceable 
in his place; for there are no needless members 
in the body, no useless vessels in the house of our 
God: for as a gift is given to every particular 
one, so is a service as certainly required by the 
Lord of every individual, according to the gift 
given.” 

“And moreover, this is my testimony, that if 
true obedience be yielded to the inward leadings 
of the Holy Spirit, a Godly care and weighty 
concern for the prosperity of the blessed truth, 
and the preservation of all that are convinced of 
it, will certainly come upon everyone according 
to his measure,” 


About this time much trouble was caused to 
the Society of Friends, by the opposition made 
by some of its members, to the introduction of a 
system of discipline, and the establishment of 
men’s and women’s meetings for business, George 
Fox relates in his journal, how he was moved of 
the Lord to establish these meetings, so that the 
= might be properly cared for, and all things 

ept orderly and reputable in the Church. But 
there were some who objected to them as infringe 
ments on individual liberty, and claimed that 
every individual should be left free to act accord- 
ing to his own sense of right, and without inter- 
ference by others. Some of these, principally 
in the north of England, headed by John Story 
and John Wilkinson, went so far in the oppost 
tion as to bring great suffering upon faithful 
Friends, whosaw the danger they were in. Among 
those who thus suffered, was Oliver Sansom, who 
mentions that he was at the Yearly Meeting in 
1677, when a paper signed by many Friends was 
issued against this spirit of division. “I, being 
then at the said Yearly Meeting, and having 4 
real concern upon my spirit against that rending 
spirit and its abettors, did in unity with my 
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brethren, subscribe the said paper ; which to this 
day I never had any reproof from the Lord for, 
but justification in. But oh! the bitter enmity 
and opposition in them which had joined with 
the aforesaid bad spirit, was so much the more 
fierce and violent against me in particular ; be- 
cause no other Friend in our county beside me 
had his hand to that paper. But although they 
strove to tread me down in their spite, yet the 
Lord upheld me, and still el me by His 
mighty power, which He was pleased to make 
known in my great weakness, and He gave me 
victory over that wicked spirit in its strongest 
instruments ; blessed and praised be the name of 
my tender God, whose the power is, and unto 
Him alone the glory belongsforevermore. Amen. 

“Yet this exercise and suffering from false breth- 
ren, who had received this spirit of contention, 
division and separation, was great and grevious, 
and also of long continuance upon faithful Friends 
of this county ; the dividing work being promoted 
and carried on by some who had been of some 
note amongst Friends there; but are since gone 
out, and most of them yet continue out of the 
unity of Christ’s Church, in a separation ; having 
shut up the meeting-house doors against Friends 
who had a just right and property therein.” 

This O. 8. speaks of as haviog been “the most 
grevious of exercises, and the hardest of trials or 
suffering.” 

Great endeavors were used by Friends for the 
enlightenment and restoration of those who had 
been misled. Some returned to unity and fel- 
lowship; and the separate meetings set up by 
others soon disappeared. 

For some years, about this period, Oliver ap- 
pears to have remained much at home. As it 
was a time of much persecution, he was repeat- 
edly fined for preaching in meetings, and great 
spoil made of his goods, At one time, while he 
was in prison “for the testimony of Jesus,” an 
officer came to his house, and, he says, “seized 
and carried away all my shop goods, as linen 
cloth, fustians, tapes, filletings, laces and thread, 
even all they could light on, with brass, pewter, 
and other household goods, only when they were 
carrying it all away, he threw back a small brass 
kettle, saying he would leave that to boil the 
children’s milk in; for I had then two children 
in my family, whereof one was a relation’s daugh- 
ter,and the other an orphan that was left to my 
care, as her guardian.” 

“ Besides these goods, they took also out of my 
stable, a mare that was not mine, but borrowed 
of a Friend, and with her my bridle and saddle. 
And though the Friend, who was the owner of 
the mare, endeavored what he could to recover 
his mare again, yet he could not: for no justice 
could then be had ; oppression and cruelty were 
the portion of faithful Friends at that time, while 
the informers were in power.” 

The Christian spirit in which his trials were 
borne, is beautifully shown in a letter to his wife 
from Reading Goal, in which he expresses the 
desire “that we may pass the time of our pilgrim- 

here according to the will of our God, and 
faithfully finish that testimony which He hath 
given us to bear, to the laying down of our heads 
in peace for ever, where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary are at rest ; where 
the prisoners rest together and hear not the c 
of their oppressors. Oh let us be cheerful, for it 
will not ; long ere we come there, as we abide 
faithful and heed not the rage of the wicked, so 
as to be cast down at it; for our God, as we wait 
upon Him, will give us more strength to bear af- 
flictions, than they shall be able to inflict upon 
us. Qh, it is a precious thing to be kept in the 
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patient innocent spirit of Christ Jesus, which en- 
ables us to love our enemies and pray for our 
persecutors; when we are reviled not to revile 
again, but to commit our souls to Him who 
judged righteously, who is our faithful Creator, 
and mighty preserver, and the sure deliverer of 
all that trust in Him; who is the only wise om- 


nipotent God, blessed forever. Amen.” 

The love for enemies, which he here commends, 
led Oliver Sansom to great plainness of speech 
in warning those who were engaged in the work 
of persecution. Observing two wicked informers 
at the Court of Quarter Sessions, he says, “ I went 
to them and tenderly advised them, and warned 
them to forbear going on with their bad designs 
against their innocent neighbors. For they might 
assure themselves they could not prosper, neither 
would their expectations be answered; and if 
they did get our goods, it would be but little 
benefit to them ; for thereby they would the sooner 
be brought to beggary. But they seemed much 
hardened, and it grieved me to behold that no 
tenderness at all did appear in them.” Of these 
two men, he records that both became very poor ; 
one died in a few years, leaving his children to be 
supported by the parish ; and the other ran so far 
into debt, that he was afraid to show his face, and 
fled the country. 

To Thomas Fettiplace, one of the persecuting 
justices, who had been unreasonably bitter against 
him, he wrote several letters of caution. In one of 
these he says, “Truly I have been concerned for 
thee, because of thy going on in persecution 
against God and his people ; knowing that a bitter 
cup thou must come to drink from the Lord’s 
hand, for the same, unless thou repent.” “Be 
thou assured of this, that the Lord who searcheth 
the heart, hath thy life and breath in his hand, 
and will not be mocked by thee; but will give 
thee to reap according as thou sowest, and render 
thee a just reward according to thy works; and 
in his fear is this written for thy everlasting good ; 
by him who hath learned to love and pray for 
enemies and persecutors.” 

(To be concluded.) 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Reminiscences of Rebecca Battey. 


During her residence in South Starksboro it 
was her allotment to have to pass through some 
deep trials and provings, in which she had the 
sympathy of her pow friends, and under which 
she was sustained by the never failing Arm. She 
was never very frequent in her public appear- 
ances, and for a time was mostly silent in re- 
ligious meetings. But she was enabled to endure 
as seeing Him who is invisible; and again to 
minister in the life and in the greenness of her 
later and maturer years. 


The United States Bank having failed, there 
was, at that period, no general banking system 
or express companies as at present. Banks were 
mainly independent, and their issues at a heavy 
discount, except in their own immediate vicini- 
ties. Asa part of the proceeds of their services 
while at Tunesassa, the writer, accompanied by 
his wife, conveyed for R. Battey and her hus- 
band, one thousand dollars in gold, and some 
currency, in the doubled end of his trunk, from 
Philadelphia through New York, attending Year- 
ly Meeting there, to Lincoln, Vt. 


At a public meeting in the limits of Ferris- 
burg Monthly Meeting, where several ministers 
were present, one of them occupied most of the 
time in a communication more lengthy than 
usual for him. After meeting, he said to Re- 
becca, “I hope I was not standing in thy way 
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to-day.” She modestly replied, that “After what 
had been offered she thought she might be ex- 
cused.” But she afterwards told Phebe Taber, 
who was also present, that he did stand in her 
way; and the time being so much taken up she 
had to come away from the meeting bringing her 
burthen with her. 

If there is any one danger to which fluent 
speakers are more exposed than another, it is to 
extend their communications beyond the point- 
ings of the Divine finger. Far better is a short, 
lively, living sermon in the demonstration of the 
spirit and of power; and after that, silence ; than 
an extended communication, however eloquent 
or sound in word and doctrine, but beyond the 
authority immediate revelation alone can give. 





For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
A Few more Words as to. Tobacco. 


An article upon the subject of tobacco, which 
appeared in “The Friend” a few weeks ago, al- 
luded to the indifference shown to the pleasure 
or comfort of others (to whom the smell of or 
smoke from tobacco might be nauseating) as the 
user of the weed became confirmed in his habit. 
This indifference, and the resultant discomfort, I 
have frequently both noticed and experienced ; 
but perhaps at no time to such an extent as 
within the few days immediately previous to the 
perusal of the article referred to. Having occa- 
sion to take a steamer on Long Island Sound, 
and, again, on an inland lake, the anticipated 
pleasure of my wife, who accompanied me, was 
sadly marred by men who persisted in smoking 
wherever they shana on the deck of the steamers. 

While away, on the aforesaid brief trip, we 
stopped for a day in Boston, and took occasion 
to visit the State Penitentiary at Charlestown. 
The chaplain, in detailing a specially hopeful 
heart-change on the part of one of the prisoners, 
said, that in the hour that his exceeding sinful- 
ness was revealed to him, he ejaculated that, if 
God was indeed willing to take away the filthi- 
ness of so wicked a person as he had been, the 
tobacco, which he had loved so long, must go 
with the rest. He straightway put it away from 
him, and has continued faithfully to abstain. 
(I may add, as to this man, and also as to one 
much younger, who had given similar unmis- 
takeable evidence of a change of heart, that the 
chaplain unhesitatingly said that the change in 
each case came about without any apparent hu- 
man instrumentality. Yet they thence showed 
a concern to witness to the Truth before their 
companions in confinement.) 

A writer in a late number of the Union Signal, 
narrated the following instructive incident. A 
certain person who felt much concerned at the 
way in which a friend of his spent his money for 
tobacco, went to him one day and asked him 
whether he would not be willing to relinquish 
the habit, if he could with the same money pro- 
cure him a pleasure that was greater. His friend 
told him he thought he might save himself that 
trouble, as he didn’t look for a greater pleasure, 
and at any rate he himself would have to be the 
judge in any such case. Being told that he cer- 
tainly should be his own judge in the matter, he 
was taken to the lowly home of a suffering family, 
and allowed to minister to their wants in provid- 
ing food and medicine, and by tendering a small 
payment on their rent money. This absorbed 
the amount of a week’s tobacco indulgence ; but 
the money was gladly contributed when the 
donor observed the real good that it did, and felt 
himself to be the unworthy recipient of the thanks 
that the benevolent act drew forth. This kind 
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of experience was continued but a very few weeks, 
when the man threw aside his segars, declaring 
that he should not, upon any consideration, re- 
sume the habit, for he had indeed been brought 
to see that it was a far greater pleasure to minis- 
ter to suffering humanity, than to waste one’s 
money in selfish indulgence. 

It was gratifying to note the recent action of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod, held in Penn- 
sylvania, wherein they recorded their strong dis- 
approval of the tobacco habit, and decided that 
none should thenceforth be accepted by the 
Synod as ministers, who were given to its use. 

At the late North Carolina Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, the number reported as using tobacco 
appeared to me to be sorrowfully large. I have 
felt saddened whenever my mind has recurred 
to it, and the desire has been raised that the 
brethren in those parts may not permit their 
bodies and spirits to be brought into bondage to 
this unsatisfying and wasteful indulgence, lest 
their advancement in best things be checked, 
and their influence for good in the community 
be seriously interfered with. And may Friends 
everywhere give up the practice. 


d, Wi. 
a 
For “‘ The Friend,” 


How to get Rid of Flies. 


As Fall approaches, and country housekeepers 
are obliged to make fires in their dining, sitting- 
rooms and other apartments, they find themselves 
annoyed by the intrusion of flies from the kitchen 
and summer cooking-shed. 

This little inmate, so attractive in the early 
spring, as the harbinger of lovely summer, with 
its pretty brown eyes, prismatic, gauzy, wings, 
and nimble feet—has multiplied itself a thou- 
sand-fold, and become through the hot season, in a 
measure, as the plague of Egypt. 

Yes! Even in our tidiest homes, as the active 
head fills and replenishes her numerous traps, she 
is visited and revisited by fresh swarms from the 
stables until the unthinking conclude, that for 
every one that dies,a dozen take their places; and 
that her labor is in vain. 

Such, no doubt, has been the experience of 
many a busy matron, till she wishes for some 
wholesale way of disposing of them, and feels 
her tender mercy shut against the whole family. 
She may have heard of insecticides and bellows, 
which seem of difficult application, and her spirit 
flags under this annual ean. 

But relief has at last been found in the Persian 
Camomile—Pyrethrum Roseum! which can be 
purchased of our druggists; and after sundown, 
when the house-fly collects in groups for the 
night, she can visit them with doses of this pow- 
der, by filling a sweeping-brush with one or two 
teaspoonfuls, on a newspaper, and bringing it 
hastily over his nocturnal quarters. 

As this unsettles them, they fly through the 
dust, filling their breathing organs with the poison, 
which soon benumbs them, and in thirty minutes, 
or less, they fall to the floor. 

Her discretion will then tell her to secure 
them, and while torpid, consign them to the fire, 
before time may revive them from their morbid 
condition. 

Do not think, however, with this single success 
that the foe is conquered, for, like our natural 
a. they will appear, and reappear, 
while an embryo remains undeveloped, making 
repeated efforts necessary for their extinction. 


For information respecting the properties and 
habits of this valuable plant—so helpful and yet 
harmless to the human species, we are indebted 
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to the “ Agricultural Report” from Washington, 
for 1882. 

It is equally efficacious in destroying bugs and 
slugs—at least in ridding the plant of them, and 
it is hoped that ere long, it may be culivated by 
farmers in defence of their roses, melons, currants, 
cabbages, &e. 

This powder has been in use for many years 
in Asiatic countries. Its native locality is south 
of the Caucasus Mountains, and in Dalmatia. 
It was sold at a high price by the inhabitants, 
who kept its nature a secret until the beginning 
of this century, when an American merchant 
learned that it was obtained from dried and pul- 
verized flower-heads, and began the manufacture 
of it in 1828. The exports were an important 
item in the revenue of those countries. It is a 
biennial, and has been grown with success in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia and New York. 
Sow in the spring of one year, and it blooms in 
the summer of the following. It may also be 
applied as a decoction. In a closed room its ef- 
fect is more powerful than outdoors. The powder 
should be kept in fruit jars with screw tops, or 
in any perfectly tight vessel or tin-box. 


SAINT GREGORY’S GUEST. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


A tale for Roman guides to tell 

To careless, sight-worn travellers still, 
Who pause beside the narrow cell 

Of Gregory on the Cleian Hill. 


One day before the monk’s door came 
A beggar, stretching empty palms, 

Fainting and fast-sick, in the name 
Of the Most Holy, asking alms. 


And the monk answered, “ All I have 
In this poor cell of mine I give, 
The silver cup my mother gave; 
In Christ’s name, take thou it, and live.” 


Years passed ; and called at last to bear 
The pastoral crook and keys of Rome, 

The poor monk, in St. Peter’s chair 
Sat, the crowned lord of Christendom. 


“ Prepare a feast,” Saint Gregory cried, 
And let twelve beggars sit thereat :” 
The beggars came, and one beside, 
An unknown stranger, with them sat. 


“T asked thee not,” the Pontiff spake, 
“© stranger; but if need be thine 

I bid thee welcome, for the sake 
Of Him who is thy Lord and mine.” 


A grave, calm face the stranger raised, 
Like his who on Gennesaret trod ; 
Or his on whom the Chaldeans gazed, 

Whose form was as the Son of God. 


“ Know’st thou,” he said, “thy gift of old?” 
And in the hand he lifted up 

The Pontiff marveled to behold 
Once more his mother’s silver cup. 


“Thy prayers and alms have risen, and bloom 
Sweetly among the flowers of heaven. 

I am the Wonderful, through whom 
Whate’er thou askest shall be given.” 


He spake and vanished. Gregory fell 
With his twelve guests in mute accord 

Prone on their faces, knowing well 
Their eyes of flesh had seen the Lord. 


The old-time legend is not vain; 
Nor vain thy art, Verona’s Paul, 
Telling it o’er and o’er again 
On gray Vicenza’s frescoed wall. 


Still wheresoever pity shares 
Its bread with sorrow, want and sin; 
And love the beggar’s feast prepares, 
The uninvited guest comes in. 


Unheard, because our ears are dull, 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim, 

He walks our earth, the Wonderful, 
And all good deeds are done to Him. 


AUTUMN PEACE. 


One word is breathed through falling leaves, 
One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 
As days grow brief and nights increase, 

And gala voices cease. 


It rules the woodland wrapped in haze, 

The field that gave us wheat or maize, 

The vineland slope, the orchard row 
Where heapéd apples glow. 


These no unsolaced wind shall fret, 

Arousing them to fond regret; 

No tree would now be green, no field 
Regain its summer yield. 


No plant would from the eager frost 

Redeem one blossom it hath lost ; 

For now, fulfilled in seed or fruit, 
Life houses at the root. 


No bee its fooded cell complete 
Would change for summer's unstored sweet ; 
No bird the Maytime rapture thrilled, 

Its nest would now rebuild. 


O my Delight! We too are blent 

In the soft waning year’s content. 

What though from far Youth’s quickest bound 
There comes a wooing sound? 


Thou hearest, but thou wilt not grieve; 

Though sweet the morn, more sweet is eve. 

Say (thou, upon whose lips Love hung) 
Thou wouldst not now be young! 


One word is breathed through falling leaves, 

One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 

As days grow brief and nights increase ; 

That single word is “ Peace.” 
—Edith M. Thomas, in Brooklyn Magazine. 
ES 
Cloudless skies drop no rain. We may bathe 

ourselves in the unclouded sunshine for days 
and for weeks, thinking that, if the blue of the 
heavens were nevermore veiled by the blackness 
of storm, we at least would be perfectly satisfied. 
But as the unclouded days pass on, the parched 
earth begins to gape to heaven for water, the 
flowers fade, the grass is burned up, and men 
and beasts droop in the merciless heat, which 
now seems no longer the messenger of life, but 
the angel of death. For need like that there is 
no help in cloudless skies; the sign of deliver- 
ance rather comes in the livid thunder-cloud, the 
flashing lightning, and the pouring rain. There 
is a like need of the rain-cloud in the inner life. 
There is a parching and deadening influence 
even here in too much sunshine; and the storm- 
cloud of pain or of sorrow, which drenches our 
heart-soil with the rain of tears, alone makes 
possible the continued growth of that which is 
best in our heart-culture. We do right to thank 
God for cloudless days; but we do wrong if we 
do not thank Him also for days not cloudless. 
If the one gives the sunshine, the other gives the 
rain; and without either there would be no in- 
crease.—Selected. 





———— -e—____—_ 
If a man inquires, “What is the Lord’s will 
concerning me?” enters _ that life prayer- 
y> 


fully, and lives it religiously, he makes out of a 
common life a sacred calling. We draw a wrong 
line of distinction between the minister and the 
member in calling the one a sacred calling, the 
other a secular. Why is a mechanic, if he be 
in the place to which God called him, living a 
life commending Jesus, doing all things for 
God’s glory, why is not his calling a sacred call- 
ing? It is said in reply, the mechanic and far 
mer may throw aside their vocations at any time, 
may move whither they please ; but a minister is 
shut up to God’s call. The answer must be, No, 
they cannot. We have cultivated that idea; 
but it is not in any just conception of the Chris 
tian life. No Christian man can begin any 0¢ 
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cupation, can leave any occupation, can make 
changes in his life, unless he lay the matter be- 
fore the Lord, and take God into his counsels. 
It is not for him a matter of ease, or money- 
making, but, “ What is God’s will?” 

If there be any clear conception of God’s 
providence in the life and in the ordering of the 
steps, then this providence extends over all the 
business and through the seven days of the week. 
—Selected. 


Extract from Joseph Oxley’s Journal. 


About this time, my dear uncle Edmund 
Peckover, laid before our Monthly Meeting a 
concern, which had been on his mind for a great 
many years, to pay a religious visit to the 
churches in America, and requested our appro- 
bation and certificate. It was a singularly mov- 
ing time, and almost the whole meeting was 
broken into tears, so deeply exercised, was all 
within him for the cause of righteousness, and 
for the prosperity of our Zion ; he spoke with Di- 
vine power and authority, and the Lord’s love 
and gracious regard ‘was largely manifested to us 
that day. 

My brother carried on his business till his re- 
turn, which I believe he did as a faithful and 
just steward; and the Lord has richly and plen- 
teously rewarded and blessed him for it, for 
which my mind is humbly made thankful at this 
time. 

All things being in readiness, we, divers of us, 
went as far as Swaffham, twelve miles, at which 
place it was agreed, that Joseph Ransom and I 
should continue with him up to London. For 
which purpose Joseph Ransom and I turned 
































ing their heads and waving their hands, with 
hearts full up to the brim, bidding farewell; and 
even whilst he sorrowed, he rejoiced! So we 
passed on our journey filled with Divine love, 
that it was some considerable time before we fell 
into any matter of conversation. 


of his mother, and he stands before you to-night. 
Tam that man. If I drink this glass I shall go 
back to my old habit and perish. I am not strong 
enough to endure it. Shall I drink it? If you 
say so, I will.”, 

A man sitting next lifted a knife and with one 
stroke broke off the bottom of the glass; and all 
the men at the table shouted, “ Don’t drink! 
don’t drink !” 

Oh! that man was a hero. He had been go- 
ing through a battle year after year; that was a 
great crisis. Whata struggle! i tell you this in- 
cident because I want you to know that there are 
a great many men in peril; and when you are 
hard in your criticisms about man’s inconsisten- 
cies you do not know what a battle they have to 
fight—a battle compared with which Austerlitz 
and Gettysburg and Waterloo were child’s play. 
—T. Dewitt Talmage. 





The day is coming when this brief scene which 
we call life shall be slipping away from us. The 
time is not very far distant when somebody else 
will sit in your office, and another head will reg- 
ulate your commercial transactions, and another 
person will make money out of that trade which 
you have been carrying on so well. You, m 
dear brethren, have scarcely found time to think 
about your soul perhaps, scarcely found time to 
attempt to commune with God, peradventure, 
scarcely found time to ask yourself whether you 
have got a soul. You will have to find time to 
lay on a sick bed, and you will have to find time 
to die. Think of that moment when the visions 
of this world shall grow thin and unsubstantial, 
and seem to melt away fron your dying eye. 
Think of that moment when the busy sounds 
shall die upon your dulling ear, and sobbing 
friends beside your death-bed shall be unable to 
reach with their last duty that passing spirit of 
yours. Think of that step into the unknown. 
Are you ready for it? The just shall live by 
faith, and the just shall die in faith. Death has no 
terror for the man who has committed himself into 
the everlasting arms of love. He steps forward 
boldly into the unknown, without misgiving, and 
without fear. He knows that, whoever else is 
there, his Lord is there to meet him, and, having 
trusted Him in life he can trust Him in death. 








The celebrated temperance speaker, John B. 
Gough once presented the following touching 
picture: “I was once playing with a beautiful 
boy in Norwich, Connecticut; I was carrying him 
to an fro on my back, both of us enjoying our- 
selves exceedingly, for I loved him, and I think 
he loved me. During our play, I said to him, 
“Harry, will you go down with me to the side 
of the stone wall? “O yes,” was his cheerful re- 
ply. We went together, and saw a man lying 
listlessly there, quite drunk, his face upturned to 
the bright blue sky ; the sun-beams that warmed 
and illuminated us lay upon his porous, greasy 
face ; the pure, morning wind kissed his parched 
lips and passed away poisoned. As I looked 
upon the poor, degraded man, and then looked 


back, after we had rode a few miles, to get some 
few necessaries for our journey, and returned to 
our company as expeditiously as we well could. 
We found they had dined at Swaffham and gone 
from thence; still moving forward, we saw them 
at some distance going but a foot’s pace and in 
much stillness. The nearer we approached, the 
more awful and solemn they appeared ; when we 
got up with them, we found they were all retired 
into silence, and our spirits were also gathered 
and united with theirs in the holy solemnity. 
In this manner we continued some time, and 
then dear uncle made a full stop, and so did all 
the rest, and alighted from our horses; uncle 
being filled with the power and love of God, 
kneeled down on the wide heath, and supplicated 
the Almighty with that fervency of spirit, and 
we were all so affected and reached by the power 
of Truth, which was over all, as was to our in- 
expressible joy, consolation and comfort. This 
was a renewed confirmation and opportunity to 
dear uncle and us, of his concern being grounded 
upon a right bottom. I never at any time felt 
and enjoyed anything to the like degree as this; 
it was to us at that time, even as if the very 
heavens were opened, the fragrancy thereof re- 
mains sweet in my remembrance to this day! 
In this heavenly frame, we saluted one another, 
whilst tears plentifully trickled down our cheeks 
—we knew not how to part, and yet it must be. 
Thus in much brokenness and contrition of soul 


and spirit, we took an affectionate leave one of 


another; but, indeed, we were so overcome as al- 
most past utterance. 

After some little time more, we mounted our 
horses and turned our backs one upon another, 
but the heavenly virtue still remaining with us, 
J. R. and I accompanying uncle towards Lon- 
don, and the other Friends and relations home- 
wards. When at some distance, dear uncle 


turned about to take another look of his relations 
and Friends, and they also in like manner, shak- 


Having trusted Him for time, he leaves himself 


in His hands for all eternity. O men and breth- 
ren! you do not know what you lose when you 


lose the life of faith.—WSelected. 


A Critical Moment. 


I was talking a few weeks ago with a clergy- 
man at the West who said he returned to his 
father’s house in Boston, and his brother, a son 
in the family, came in intoxicated ; and he said 
when the intoxicated son had retired, “ Mother, 
how do you stand this?” “Oh!” she said, “I 
have stood this a good while: but it don’t worry 
me now. I found it was worrying me to death 
and I put the whole case in God’s hands, and 
said, ‘O God! I cannot endure this any longer, 
take care of my son, reform him, bless him, save 
him, and there I left the whole thing with God 
and I shall never worry again.” “The next day.” 
said the clergyman who was talking to me in re- 
gard to it, “I met my brother, and I said ‘John, 
you are in an awful position.’ ‘ How so?’ said he. 
‘Why, mother has told me that she has left you 
with God, she doesn’t pray for you any more.’ 
‘Is that so? Well I can never contend with the 
Lord ; I shall never drink again.’” 

He never did drink again. He went to the 
far west ; and at a banquet in St. Louis given to 
him, a lawyer just come to the city, there were 
many guests, and there was much wine poured, 
and they insisted that this reformed lawyer should 
take his glass of wine ; and they insisted until it 
became a great embarrassment as they said to 
him: “Ah, you don’t seem to have any regard 
for us, and you have no sympathy with our hilar- 
ities.” 

Then the man lifted the glass and said ; “ Gen- 
tlemen, there was in Boston some years ago, a 
man who, though he had a beautiful wife and 
two children, fell away from his integrity and 
went down into the ditch of drunkenness. He 
was reformed by the grace of God and the prayers 











upon that child, with his bright brow, his beautiful 


blue eyes, his rosy cheeks, his pearly teeth and 


ruby lips—the perfect picture of life, peace and 
innocence ; as I looked upon the man, then upon 
the child, and felt his little hand twitching con- 
vulsively in mine, and saw his lips grow white, 


and eyes dim, gazing on the poor drunkard : then 
did I pray to God to give me an everlasting, in- 


creasing capacity to hate with a burning hatred 
any instrumentality that could make such a thing 
of a being once as fair as that little child.—Sel. 


maneneieimniithitiatiipenininds 

The Lord’s Pocket-Book—* Whose pocket- 
book is that you carry?” said a friend to a busi- 
ness man, as he drew a well-filled wallet from his 
pocket. 

“ Why, my own, of course. Whose else could 
it be?” was the prompt reply. 

“To whom the pocket-book belongs depends 
on another question. If you belong to the Lord, 
I guess the purse is His also.” 

“ Well,” said the man thoughtfully, “I hope I 
do belong to the Lord; but your remark throws 
a new light on the subject. It never impressed 
me before, as it does just now, that I am to carry 
and use this pocket-book, ‘my pocket-book,’ as 
my Lord directs. I must think this matter out, 
for I confess, honestly, I never looked at it in the 
light in which you place it.”—Selected. 





Safety is commonly promoted by a sense of 
danger. Caution is an accompaniment of courage. 
Not he who is sure that he will never fall or fail 
stands firmest in the hour of peril; but he who 
realizes the necessity of watchfulness at every 
step and on every side, and who knows that he 
will surely be overthrown unless he is alert, and 
is persistently determined. He who feels that he 
is in no danger of being overcome by a love of 
drink if he is not a total abstainer, is by his very 
confidence in peculiar peril. If no one else is in 
danger of becoming a drunkard, he is.—Selected. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
“Only a Tramp.” 

So many inquiries have been made, since the 
publication of the poem bearing this title, con- 
cerning the heroic act of this tramp, that I send 
the account which was published in the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch a few weeks ago. 


Columbiana, Ohio, Tenth Mo. 9th, 1886. 


J. E. 


“Two old tramps, ragged and footsore, walked 
slowly down the F't. Wayne Railroad track yes- 
terday afternoon. Children who saw them com- 
ing quickly climbed over the fence and watched 
them pass with half-frightened eyes. Careful 
housewives noted their presence with frowning 
eyes, and kept a close lookout to see that they 
did not carry anything away with them that they 
did not bring. Even the little dogs eyed them 
askance, as they growled viciously or saucily 
snarled and showed their teeth. 

Down by Jack’s Run, there was a little white- 
haired baby running along the track. He was 
too young to fear anyone, even a tramp, and too 
happy, picking up the little pebbles and laying 
them on the rail, to heed any danger. And 
right there, but a few rods away, was a coming 
train. The tramps saw it, rods away. One of 
them also saw the babe. Dropping his dirty 
bundle, he sprang forward. It was a race for 
life. The tramp reached the child, not a minute 
ahead of the engine. Catching the little one, he 
pitched it off the track, when it rolled down the 
bank, frightened and dusty but unhurt. The tramp 
wasdead. Hardly a bone in his body was left un- 
broken. His body, mangled and torn, was brought 
back to Allegheny, and taken to Spencer & Wil- 
son’s undertaking rooms. The other tramp came 
back, too. This is the story he told: The dead 
man, whose name was August Gotlieb, and him- 
self, were Philadelphia dyers. Both men had 
recently lost their wives, and were left entirely 
alone. They decided to go to Cincinnati, and 
work at their trade. They started with thirty 
cents, walking the entire distance to Pittsburg, 
completing the journey in twenty-fivedays. When 
they arrived here, they had five cents. After 
walking around town a few hours, they started 
to Cincinnati, over the Ft. Wayne track, and 
their journey ended as described. 

Henry Behring, the dead man’s companion, 
was taken to a restaurant for supper, but he could 
not eat, his feelings overcoming him, at the tragic 
death of his former companion. He was provided 
with quarters at the “ Allegheny lockup.” 


A Wolverhampton Brave Youth—An act of 
conspicuous bravery on the part of a lad in Wol- 
verhampton has been publicly recognized and 
rewarded. The Mayor of the town presented the 
bronze medal and parchment certificate of the 
Royal Humane Society to a youth named George 
Lewis, who recently was instrumental in saving 
the lives of three young children, aged two, three 
and five years. The poor little things were hurled 
into the canal by their mother, who afterwards 
jumped in herself whilst in a paroxism of frenzy, 
and, but for the pluck and promptitude of young 
Lewis, the children must all have been drowned. 
The brave lad dived into the water, and with 
great difficulty, owing to the mad resistance of 
the mother, brought the children one after an- 
other safely out of the canal. The mother was 
dragged out of the water by a boatman who hur- 
ried upon the scene, and she has since been ac- 
quitted. for attempted murder and suicide on the 
ground of obvious insanity.—Standard. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 

[With the permission of the writer, a friend 
has kindly forwarded to us the following brief 
extract from a letter, received from John G. 
Whittier, but not originally designed for publi- 
cation. We hope it may prove encouraging to 
some of those who are concerned for the main- 
tenance of the original principles of our Society ; 
and who believe that the doctrines proclaimed 
by our early Friends are true, and therefore are 
adapted to the promotion of the cause of Christ 
in the world. 

A note accompanying this extract says :—“To 
me it is a very encouraging prospect to see 
thoughtful persons, who have known something 
of the principles of the Society of Friends in early 
life, setting an increased value upon them, as 
they draw nearer and nearer to their end.” —Ed.] 


“ Amesbury, Mass., Sixth Mo. 3d 1886. 

My dear friend:—I thank thee for thy letter 
and papers relating to Westtown School, where 
the principles and testimonies of our religious 
Society have always been maintained.* 

I am glad to see that the ancient standard of 
Quakerism is not lowered in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

With us there is much that is trying and dis- 
couraging, and indeed in most parts of the country 
there seems to be a virtual abandonment of the 
vital doctrine of the Spirit—as held by our early 
Friends. But, I believe that that doctrine is 
yet to prevail in Christendom ; and, if we, as a 
Society, prove unworthy to be its standard bearers, 
there will be found in other sects, those who will 
take up the Truth which we have abandoned, and 
bear it forward to its final triumph. 

I am very truly, thy obliged friend, 
ivan G. WuiIttier. 


Items. 


—The Correspondence Question in London Yearly 
Meeting.—The London and the British Friend for 
Tenth Month, each contain an article, which shows 
that Friends of London Yearly Meeting continue to 
feel interested in the questions to come before the 
Conference on the subject of Correspondence with 
other Yearly Meetings, which is to be held ere long. 
In The British Friend, C. Thompson, of Morland 
Says : 

“Tt seems to me the time has fully come when 
London Yearly Meeting should thoroughly divest 
itself of all responsibility (actual or implied) which 
regular correspondence involves, and from any en- 
dorsement of the declarations or practices of Ameri- 
ean Friends, which undoubtedly is implied by an 
official correspondence. 

“T am convinced, from careful observation dur- 
ing many years, that a large proportion of English 
Friends would prefer official connection with those 
bodies of Friends, who are sometimes designated the 
“Smaller Bodies,” and who still adhere to the an- 
cient doctrines and usages of Friends; and there 
are, I believe, an increasing number—and I rejoice 
in the belief—who, if correspondence is to be main- 
tained, would try to embrace in the arms of Chris- 
tian love all who claim for themselves the name of 
Friends.” 


—The Liquor Traffic with Africa.—The London 
Friend says this is steadily assuming an appalling 
magnitude. It quotes statistics from a pamphlet 
published by the Church Missionary Society, which 
show an annual exportation to Africa of 8,750,000 
gallons of spirits from different nations; more than 
7,000,000 of which go from Germany alone, which 
is by far the most active agent in this trade. The 
exportation from the United States in 1884-5, was 
about 920,000 gallons. 

It quotes a letter from one of the most powerful 


* A copy of the History and Catalogue of Westtown 
had been sent him, also a copy of the “Extracts” from 
the proceedings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 1886. 


of the Emirs in the West of Africa, the Emir of 
Nupe, to Bishop Crowther, which states that rum 
“has ruined our country; it has ruined our people 
very much; it has made our people become mad, 
I have given a law that no one dares buy or sell it; 
and any one who is found selling it, his house is to 
be eaten up (plundered); any one found drunk will 
be killed.” ie begs Crowther to use his influence 
with the English Queen to prevent bringing rum to 
their land. 

A Government Commission some three years ago 
made a report, showing the disastrous effects upon 
the natives of Southern Africa of the use of spirits; 
but notwithstanding this, the Cape Government 
— since increased the facilities for the trade in 
them. 


—Strange Superstition.—A peculiar sect has late} 
been brought to notice in Russia, called “The 
Death.” Its members affect to believe that he who 
consciously permits another to suffer prolonged pain 
commits a mortal sin. In order to abbreviate the 
sufferings of humanity, it is a matter of conscience 
with them to kill the sick, that they may be put out 
of their pain quickly. The association takes its 
name from the fact that its executioners, dressed in 
red for the occasion, strangle their victims with a 
red cord, placing them for the purpose upon a red 
catafalque, beneath the dull reddish light of an oil 
lamp. This strange and horrible association was 
brought to light by the energetic opposition inter- 
posed by a man in Saratov, when his mother and 
sister endeavored to strangle his sick wife. Hecalled 
in the authorities, who have already arrested some 
forty members of the murderous sect. Their organi- 
zation seems to be a transference from India to 
Muscovite soil of the worship of Bohwanee, the re- 
ligion of the Thugs. 


—“ The Perfect Ones.’—The New York Tribune 
gives some particulars respecting a new religious 
sect with this title, at Cincinnati, of which the 
founder is a woman. In reply to the question, 
whether it was true that she was worshipped by her 
followers as the deity; she said, that her followers 
beheld the glory of God in her, “right here in his 
own temple.” She appears to have fallen into a snare 
similar to that in which James Naylor was caught 
(and from which he was afterwards delivered) when 
he suffered some deluded persons to offer him a de- 
gree of homage which it is wrong for one human 
being to receive from another. The Editor of the 
Christian Advocate regards her case as a form of re- 
ligious fanaticism, approaching monomania. 


—They must not Drink.—The Fall Brook Coal 
Company, which employs over one thousand men 
in its mines and on its railroads in the semi-bitumin- 
ous coal region in Tioga Co., Penna., conducts its 
business on the strictest temperance principles. In 
Twelfth Mo., 1882, the company adopted a rule that 
any employee who was known to use intoxicating 
drinks would be dismissed from the company’s ser- 
vice. The rule is known as “Rule No. 1.” Since 
then the company has discharged over three hun- 
dred of its railroad hands and nearly as many other 
employees for violating the rule. At first the com- 
pany re-employed or men on satisfactory 
evidence that they had reformed, but the trial was 
made with but five men. Every one of them broke 
the rule the second time. Then no excuse would 
recover a discharged man his place. When an em- 
ployee is detected in using liquor or beer, the money 
due him is placed in a blue envelope and handed to 
him. The receipt of a blue envelope is notice that 
the man is discharged, and that under no circum- 
stances can he ever again obtain employment of the 
company, even as a track-repairer. The strict en- 
forcement of the rule has forced some of the oldest 
and best men in the service of the company out of 
its employ, but Rule No. 1 will not be varied from 
to save the most valued man on the pay-roll. A 
person applying for work to the Fall Brook Com- 
pany must present a certificate that he is a teeto 
taler, and must sign a pledge that he will continue 
to abstain absolutely from intoxicating drinks while 
in the service of the company, whether on duty or 
not. Since this rule was adopted by the coal com- 
pany the list of fatalities in its mines and on its 
railroads has decreased fifty per cent. and the em- 
ployees all have money ahead.—Standard Bearer. 
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Natural History, Science, &. 


Dust and Fogs.—In some experiments, per- 
formed by John Aitkin, and reported to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, a large glass re- 
ceiver was filled with ordinary air, and a similar 
one from which the dust had been removed by 
being carefully passed through a cotton-wool 
filter. Steam was then introduced into both. 
In the ordinary air, it gave its usual cloudy form 
of condensation ; while in the filtered air, no clou- 
diness whatever appeared. Other experiments 
were made with a similar result. From these 
J. Aitkin concluded that dust particles in the air 
form the nuclei on which water-vapor condenses ; 
and that if there were no dust, there would be no 
clouds, fogs or mist. 

The fine, invisible dust which pervades our at- 
mosphere is derived from various sources. Every- 
thing which breaks up into fine particles may 
contribute to it. Even the spray from the ocean, 
when dried, forms an important source. When 
substances, such as glass, iron or brass are heated, 
acloud of dust arises from them. The dust given 
off by heating even the one-hundredth part of a 
grain of iron wire will cause a distinct cloudiness 
in the experimental receiver. When common 
salt was heated in a fire or in alcohol flame, it 
gave an intensely fog-producing atmosphere. Sul- 
phur was a still more active substance in this line. 


The Obelisk in Central Park, N. Y—There 
have been various reports circulated in the news- 
apers —- about the condition of the Central 
Park obelisk, which represented that the coating 
of paraffine which was applied some time ago, 
was not effective in arresting the scaling of the 
stone, which was still going on as rapidly as ever. 
To ascertain the truth of these rumors, an expert 
examination of the obelisk, has recently been 
made, which seems to remove all cause of anxiety 
on this score. R. M. Goffal, the examiner, says 
in his report to the Superintendent of Public 
Parks, “1 found that the paraffine compound re- 
mains as fixed in its position within the stone, as 
upon the day the work was completed, perfectly 
filling up the pores of the stone and entirely pro- 
tecting it against the absorption of water. The 
indentations remain in exactly the same condi- 
tion as when they were treated last September. 
In accordance with instructions, a great deal of 
the surface was left hollow and cracked and was 
successfully treated in that condition. If all the 
hollow and cracked surface had been removed, 
the obelisk would have lost from 2 to 3 tons, in 
addition to the 780 pounds already removed. 
Since the application of the paraffine no frag- 
ments of stone have fallen from the obelisk, and 
the progress of decay has been checked, because 
it is protected from the absorption of water, and 
cold and frost cannot act upon it to the disinte- 
gration of its surface.”—Selected. 


Lightning Holes.—Prof. Brun has published 
in the Archives de Geneve an interesting study 
on the so-called lightning holes to be found in 
the High Alps. He and other investigators have 
found them at heights between 11,000 and 13,000 
feet above the sea-level. Usually they are found 
on summits. Sometimes the rocky mass, which 
has been vitrified in the passage of the electric 
fluid, presents the appearance of small, scattered 
pearls, sometimes of a series of semi-spherical cav- 
ities only a few millimeters in diameter. Some- 
times there are vitrified rays going out from a 
central point to a distance of four or five inches. 
Sometimes a block detached from the mass ap- 

rs as if bored through by a cannon-ball, the 
ollowed passage being quite vitrified. 

On the Rungfischhorn, the glass thus formed 
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by the lightning is black, owing to the quantity 
of actinolith which the rock contains. Itis brown 
on La Ruinette, the rock consisting of feldspar 
mixed with gneiss containing chloride of iron. 
Under the microscope these lightning holes dis- 
play many interior cavities, which must be at- 
tributed to the presence of water in the rock, at 
the moment of melting by the electric discharge. 
This vitrified material has no influence on polar- 
ized light. 

A Substitute for Rennet—A plant has been 
discovered in Northern India called Withania 
Coagulans, the seeds of which contain a ferment 
similar to the rennet obtained from the mucous 
membrane of the stomachs of animals; and which 
has the same power of coagulating milk. Ex- 

riments are being made with this plant in Eng- 
and. 


Young of the Wood-Duck.—C. C. Abbott hay- 
ing found a nest of young wood-ducks just hatched 
in an old decayed apple-tree, watched with much 
interest the process of getting them to the water. 
After long waiting, the parent duck came to the 
nesting tree, when the young ducklings clam- 
bered about the limb and over their mother. 
By some means she gave them to understand 
that they were to follow her, and presently she 
slowly clambered down the trunk of the tree, 
which grew at an angle of 45 degrees from the 
level surface of the ground, and was followed by 
the ducklings. No sooner had the last young 
duck reached the ground than Abbott essayed to 
follow, but so rapid was their movement and so 
zigzag their route, that it was no easy work, as 
the long grass often effectually concealed them. 
But he caught occasional glimpses, and found 
that they had wormed their way to the water 
with but little deviation from the most direct 
route. As he reached a point near the spot at 
which they entered the water, the old duck heard 
him, and with a loud “ quack” flew away, while 
the little ducklings dived or hid themselves among 
the bullrushes. 

The young birds have sharp toe-nails, by which 
they can clamber over the limbs of trees, and up 
any rough surface. 

Two years later, he found another duck’s nest. 
In this instance, the nest was fully 50 feet above 
the water, on a huge buttonwood that grew from 
the water’sedge. Having found a tree that would 
afford a good view of the nest, he took up his 
position there, and with the aid of a field-glass, 
discovered the duck sitting quietly on her nest. 
Day after day he returned, and on the 6th day 
the eggs were hatched. He continued his watch, 
determined to see how the removal of the duck- 
lings to the water was to be effected, which he 
felt confident could not long be delayed, for the 
parent brought no food to them in the nest. 

Two days passed, and still the little fellows stuck 
to their nest, but on the third day he found some 
of them had disappeared. In the course of half 
an hour the old bird made her appearance, and 
squatted a down on the nest, and a duck- 
ling quickly climbed up her back and nestled 
closely between her shoulders. The old bird then 
walked slowly to the very edge of an overhang- 
ing limb, and with outspread wings, with a slow, 
flapping motion of them, let herself down, rather 
than flew, to the water. The moment she touched 
the surface of the stream, she dived, and left the 
duckling swimming on the water, and to all ap- 
pearance perfectly at home. This was repeated 
four times, when the tender brood were all safely 
afloat, and as quick to scent danger and flee from 
it as was their wary mother. 


To Escape Nervousness.—The first prescription 
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is an ample supply of pure, fresh and cool air. 
The nerves will always be weak if the greater 
part of the day and night be passed in close, and 
ill-ventilated apartments. 
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The Western Friend for the Ninth Month, 
contains the following editorial paragraph : 

“As far back as 1869, when at Richmond, 
Ind., a well-known teacher of Earlham College 
said, in the presence of the writer, ‘that it was 
then the purpose of a certain class of ministers 
to establish an ecclesiastical rule in the Society 
of Friends, in which the affairs of the Society 
should be managed by its ministers, who were to 
constitute a ruling class, with official rank and 
position, as in other churches.’ For years we 
have watched the developments of this idea in 
the Society ; until, to-day, the open advocacy of 
this ministerial revolution is such that there is 
no longer any excuse for a man or woman who 
fails to see that this is to be the end and result 
of the present practice and teaching. The Chris- 
tian Worker, the organ of these conspirators, is 
now openly advocating a directed and paid min- 
istry, who are to be supported for pastoral and 
ministerial purposes.” 

The same number of the Western Friend gives 
some details of the manner in which those who 
favored this system managed to obtain the edi- 
torial control of The Christian Worker, so as to 
use that paper for the furtherance of their object. 
Of the accuracy of the information it publishes, 
it says: “We have the most perfect confidence 
that it is substantially true.” 

Whether it has been misinformed or net, we 
have no means, at the present time, of knowing; 
but the pages of The Christian Worker abun- 
dantly evince that those who control its course 
are “ openly advocating a directed and paid min- 
istry who are to be supported for pastoral and 
ministerial purposes.” Similar views have for 
years been advanced by some of the more pro- 
gressive ministers in different neighborhoods ; 
and this movement has been strengthened by the 
course of several Yearly Meetings, who, by means 
of committees, have provided various meetings 
with ministers, whose cost of maintenance they 
have defrayed. This has been the entering wedge 
for a system of ministry the same substantially 
as that of other denominations, who do not hold 
our views as to the immediate headship of Christ 
in this work, and the necessity of a fresh anoint- 
ing, or an immediate call and power dispensed, 
on every occasion of its exercise. 

The action of Iowa Yearly Meeting (Larger 
Body) as noticed in “The Friend” of Tenth Mo. 
9th, in encouraging meetings “to call and sup- 
port ministers laboring among them as pastors ;” 
and in authorizing its “ Evangelistic Committee” 
to “provide as far as possible for the supply of 
ministers and workers in meetings desiring such 
help;” marks a still further advance in this di- 
rection. 

These things are calculated to sadden and dis- 
courage those who believe in the truth of the doc- 
trines heretofore held by the Society of Friends, 
and believe also that they are adapted to the 
spiritual wants of mats | They weaken the 
hopes that some have entertained, that the mem- 
bers of the different Larger Bodies would see 
that they were gradually drifting away from their 
profession as Friends, and would be aroused to 
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greater earnestness in maintaining our original 
principles. 

We have no doubt that there are many mem- 
bers of these Larger Bodies, and of those who 
have been in sympathy with them, who feel, as 
expressed in The Star and Crown, of Indiana- 
polis, of Ninth Mo. 16th, that “if the funda- 
mental doctrines [on which its stability as an 
organization depends] are laid aside, and de- 
clared to be of none effect, then the ideas of the 
founders of the church are lost sight of, and 
there is a revolution. The church cuts loose 
from its former moorings, and becomes to all in- 
tents and purposes, a new organization.” 

Some of these have heretofore given the strength 
of their influence to a movement which has now 
gone further than they can follow with an easy 
mind. They have favored the modern style of 
evangelistic effort, the introduction of singing 
into our meetings, the formation of missionary as- 
sociations among our members, and other things, 
in favoring which they practically disregard 
“ fundamental doctrines ;” and now they see the 
danger which exists of the church being “cut 
loose from its former moorings,” and would glad- 
ly restrain those whom they formerly encouraged. 

Such Friends do not want to see our branch 
of the Christian Church lose all its distinctive 
peculiarities, and become “ to all intents and pur- 
poses, a new organization.” But we believe they 
will never be able to bear a thoroughly effective 
testimony against the introduction of the ordin- 
ances, and of a ministry exercised at the will of 
man, and looked to as a means of outward sup- 
port; and against other disintegrating changes ; 
unless they become willing to return fully to first 
principles, and cease to uphold those things which 
are but the early stages of the disease, whose ma- 
turer form fills them with alarm. When that 
day comes, they will find, perhaps to their sur- 
prise, that they are becoming more and more 
spiritually united to many who, under much dis- 
couragement, had long been contending for the 
original principles of Friends, and whom they 
were wont to regard as narrow-minded, tra- 
ditional, or lifeless professors. 


Golden Gleanings is the title of a collection 
of short, interesting anecdotes and sketches pre- 
ared by our friend David Heston, and pub- 
fished as an octavo volume of 350 pages. Many 


of the articles have before appeared in the pages 
of that useful little paper, The Tract Repository. 
Golden Gleanings is a valuable book, teaching 
many useful lessons ; and is both interesting and 


instructive. For sale by Jacob Smedley, 304 
Arch St., Philada. Price $1.75 and $2.00 ac- 
cording to binding. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrrtep Srates.—General Miles has telegraphed to 
the War Department, from Arizona, news of the cap- 
ture of Mangus, the last of the Apaches, with two men, 
three women and five children. Mangus was with 
Geronimo, but separated from him in the Fourth 
Month, when he offered to surrender to Crook. 

The Secretary of War has directed that Chief Man- 

s and the two Indians be sent to Fort Pickens, 
Florida, and that the women and children in Mangus’ 
band be sent to Fort Marion, in the same State. Ger- 
onimo has arrived at Fort Pickens, where he is im- 
prisoned with fourteen other warriors. 

The Liquor Dealers’ Convention, in session at Chi- 
cago, adopted resolutions “in favor of temperance, and 
strongly condemning intemperance, and 4 teed to 
every member of the trade to make proof of this declara- 
tion by his daily life and the conduct of his business ;” 
opposing prohibition as an invasion of the rights of citi- 
zens; asserting that “instead of attempting to destroy 
a business that employs immense capital and supports 
a vast number of honest workmen, the efforts tf our 
enemies should be directed to eliminating the evils 
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existing or resulting from the abuse of liquor;” and 
concluding by declaring in favor of “absolute non-in- 
tervention in politics as an organization, except in such 
places and at such times as united action is necessar 
to protect ourselves and our business, and against suc 
legislation as seeks to destroy our trade and not to 
remedy evils therein existing.” 

A tract entitled “A Solution of the Labor Question” 
is getting a wide circulation in Brooklyn. The facts 
are presented by John Berry, and are illustrated by a 
map of a portion of Brooklyn, where the black spots, 
indicating saloons, show seventy-two saloons within a 
radius of 400 yards of the Brooklyn City Hall, whose 
annual receipts amount to over $1,000,000. 

A circular is being distributed which contains the 
following paragraph: “ Citizens of Pennsylvania, ex- 
amine your candidates for the Legislature. The Liquor 
Dealers’ Association boast that many of the candidates 
are pledged to the liquor interest to repeal the present 
laws, which endeavor to regulate the liquor traffic and 
put some check upon its ravages.” It is stated that 
more liquor is sold in the City of Philadelphia, than 
in the five (recently slave) States, of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee ! 

On the 22nd instant, earthquake shocks were felt in 
South Carolina, North Carolina and Georgia. There 
were two great shocks, the first about five o’clock in the 
morning, the second about half-past two in the after- 
noon. The shocks at many points in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, appear to have been the severest since the 
great quake of Eighth Mo. 3lst. In Charleston, and 
other places in South Carolina, the shocks “ were 
enough to shake buildings, bring down loose plastering 
and widen the cracks made in houses by previous 
shocks.” The Custom House in Charleston had its 
western wing cracked, and the walls supporting the 
western roof gave way slightly. 

Mining shares listed at San Francisco, of a group 
that were worth, less than ten years ago, $2,700,000,- 
000, are said to now represent less than $1,000,000. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 341 
which was 57 less than during the previous week, an 
31 more than during the ontenaiing week last year. 
Of the whole number 183 were males and 158 females: 
53 died of consumption ; 19 of croup; 18 of pneumonia; 
15 of old age ; 16 of typhoid fever; 14 of heart diseases ; 
13 of marasmus; 12 of inflammation of the brain, and 
11 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels. 

Markets, &c. — U. S. 4}’s 112; 4’s, 1283; 3’s, 100; 
currency 6’s, 126 a 136}. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 9} cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Petroleam.—Export demand for refined was limited 
at 6§ cts. for 70 Abel test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 
test in cases. 

Feed was in fair demand and firm. Sales of 6 cars 
fair to prime winter bran, at $14.50 a $14.75; 3 cars 
choice do. do. at $15; 2 cars fancy do. do. at $15.25; 1 
car spring bran at $14; 1 car red middlings at $15; 1 
car white do. at $17, and 1 car do. do. at $18 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was in good supply, and de- 
sirable grades ruled steady, with a moderate inquiry. 
Sales of 250 barrels Pennsylvania family, at $3.65 a 
$3.75 ; 375 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4 a $4.12} ; 375 bar- 
rels Ohio and Illinois, straight, at $4.25 a $4.40; 500 
barrels winter patent, at $4.50 a $4.65; 125 barrels 
Minnesota, clear, at $4; 125 barrels do. straight, at 
$4.30, and 625 barrels do. patent, at $4.70 a $4.85. Rye 
flour was in fair request and steady, with sales of 125 
barrels at $3.25 per barrel. 

Grain.—Closing quotations: Wheat, No. 2 red, 843 
a 84} cts. Rye was steady at 57 cts. Corn, No. 2 
mixed, 444 a 443 cts. Oats, No. 2 white, 34} a 35} cts. 

Beef cattle were }c. higher, at 3 a 54 cts. 

Sheep were jc. lower, at 1} a 4} cts. Lambs, 3} a 
6 cts. 

Hogs were jc. lower; Western, 6} a 6} cts.; State, 
6 a 6} cts. 

ForEIGN.—Returns show that fewer crimes and out- 
rages were committed in Ireland last week than the 
average weekly number during the last four years. 
The Government will reorganize the police of Belfast 
on the Dublin model, and substitute qualified justices 
for the present borough magistracy. 

Scully, a large land owner in Tipperary, has abated 
25 per cent. of the judicial rents. This is the largest 
reduction made in Tipperary since the judicial rents 
were established. Scully, in notifying his tenants of 
the reduction, says he could not ignore the condition of 
circumstances at the present time, and was prepared to 
share with his tenants inevitable losses. 

The St. James’ Gazette says, that Waddington, French 
Embassador to London, acting under instructions from 
his Government, has protested, on behalf of France, 


inst the British occupation of Egypt. The paper 

ds that France and Turkey are in complete accord 

in their opposition to the occupation, and that Russia 

supports them. 

kroy, the French Minister of Commerce and In. 

dustry, informed the Guarantee Committee of the pro- 

ouiell Exhibition, that the necessary capital, 22,500,000 
francs, had been obtained. 

The Journal des Debates says that the three Empires 
have come to an understanding on the Bulgarian ques- 
tion on the following basis, namely, that Russia shall not 
occupy Bulgaria, and that Austria and Germany shall 
not recognize either the Regency or the prince elected 
by the Sobranje without the assent of Russia. 

Gen. Kaulbars has demanded of the Bulgarian Goy- 
ernment the postponement of the meeting of the So- 
branje. The Government have refused to accede to his 
demand and have started for Tirnova to attend the ses- 
sions of the Sobranje. 

St. Petersburg, Tenth Mo. 22d.—News continues to 
arrive from reliable sources of extensive transport and 
military preparations in the Black Sea and other 
southern depots. Furloughs have been stopped, and 
the reserves are retained under orders. 

An electric lighting station is a fitted up at 
Tivoli, Italy, the power to be generated by the cele- 
brated waterfall of Teverone. Two dynamos of 100 
horse-power will be used to illuminate the city of Ti- 
voli. The illumination of Rome from this station is 
contemplated. The excavation and canals are situated 
under the house of Mecenas. 

An immense exodus towards Waukaringa, in South 
Australia, is in progress in consequence of the discovery 
of alluvial gold there. 

The Standard, of Buenos Ayres, South America, pub- 
lishes an account of losses caused to stock owners by a 
recent drought in the “upper country.” More than 
20,000,000 sheep have died of a lung and throat disease 
formerly unknown on the plains, and the loss is esti- 
mated at nearly $20,000,000. 

The Irazu volcano, near Cartago, in Costa Rica, long 
considered extinct, has recently emitted smoke. 


MISLAID, OR LOST. 


The Records of births and deaths of members of 
“The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for 
the Northern District” from 1772 to 1807. 

Any friend having information of said record, will 
confer a favor by communicating with the Recorder. 

JosePH W. Lippincott, 
460 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, 


WANTED, 

At the Boarding School for Indian Children, at 
Tunesassa, a woman Friend, to assist the Matron in 
her household duties. Apply to 

Jos. 8. Elkinton, 325 Pine St. 

Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Penna. 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
Phila. 10th Mo. 1886. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

The Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 
Friends in America, will be held in the Committee 
room of Arch St. Meeting-house, on Fourth-day even- 
ing, Eleventh Month 3rd, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 


Eruraim SMITH, 
Tenth Mo. 1886. Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 

Managers. 

Marziep, Ninth Month 15th, 1886, at Coal C 
Keokuk Co., Iowa, TruMAN, son of Edward K. a 
Hannah Hobson, of Spring River, Kansas, to ABBIE 
E., daughter of John and Abigail Vail. 

, on Fifth-day, Tenth Month 14th, 1886, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Haddonfield, N. J., W1LL1AM, 
son of Joseph S. Elkinton, of Philadelphia, to ELEANOR, 
daughter of Charles Rhoads, of Haddonfield. 

, on Third-day, the 19th instant, in the Meet 
ing-house at Sixth and Noble streets, Philadelphia, 
Writu1amM Scatreracoon, of West Chester, Penna., # 
Hannau C. W111s, daughter of the late Daniel Wills 
of Rancocas, N. J. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
Nos, 420 & 422 Walnut Street. 





